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THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 


Oilmen and conservationists have a mutual interest in 


preserving the nation’s natural resources. Some case histories. 


by J. Richard Shaner 


IGH IN THE Allegheny Mountains in Pennsyl- 
H vania two men look up from the map they 

have been studying. Their eyes take in a 
breathtaking landscape of hemlock and laurel, of 
oak and poplar—a shimmering mantle of green that 
reaches beyond the horizon. 

This is virgin country. The two men have spent 
days making their plans. They can’t afford to be 
wrong. 

J. M. “Cotton” Dixon is an Oklahoma oilman. He 
and his drilling crew have followed a geologist’s 
lead to a possible natural gas discovery. Dixon wants 
to put his well somewhere down there, down in 
the forest. 

Al Skutski is a forest ranger representing the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 
He wants to make sure that the oilmen protect the 
natural wonderland and its wildlife. 

There is reason for Skutski’s caution. He has 
read about the havoc industrial operations can 
cause (and have caused) in the wilds. And he 
knows people. 


Colonists saw the need 

As far back as 1626 American colonists were 
aware of the need for conservation of their new 
land’s natural resources. In March of that year the 
Plymouth Court issued an order aimed at fore- 
stalling heedless timbering. Seven years later legis- 
lation was enacted to prevent forest fires. Yet despite 
this early interest on the part of American leaders, 
the people demonstrated little recognition of the 
importance of their resources during the next 275 
years—until these natural riches were in danger of 
disappearing. 

Individuals and industries took what they could 
for today and gave barely a thought to tomorrow. 
Americans were proud of what they called their 
“boundless” or “limitless’’ resources: Their timber, 
their grasslands, their fish and game. The same 
attitude existed toward another resource—petroleum. 


In this century, however, the public has learned 
better. Government and industry leaders have acted 
to halt the waste. Conservation groups have come 
into existence to fight for the preservation of forests 
and waters and wildlife. Industries have embarked 
upon conservation and reforestation programs. 

But, as Al Skutski knows, the battle is far from 
over. The depredations continue. The individual 
retains his power to obey or transgress the regula- 
tions of his government or his industry; the indi- 
vidual can be thoughtless or careless. And successful 
prosecution in a court, or dismissal from a company, 
cannot restore woodland once destroyed. 

Al Skutski has nothing against Cotton Dixon, 
but he’s taking no chances. 


Two kinds of resources 


Both men recognize a certain irony in their situa- 
tion. Skutski is guarding one natural resource. 
Dixon is seeking to find and produce another. 
Much as Dixon represents an industry that has 
learned by long and hard experience the necessity 
of conserving natural gas, so Skutski represents a 
public that has come to demand conservation of 
the forest. And each recognizes the importance of 
the other’s assignment. 

Their immediate task is to lay out a road through 
Ole Bull State Park in Potter County, a road that 
will enable Dixon and his drilling crew to explore 
for natural gas. Only those trees that Skutski marks 
will be cut down. Fire precautions will be closely 
followed. The home of the pheasant and grouse will 
be safeguarded and the deer trails left undisturbed. 

During the weeks that follow, the two men con- 
tinue to work closely together. The road is put 
through, a likely drilling spot found, the drilling 
rig and crew moved in, and the derrick set up. Other 
wells are drilled in the area, all under the same con- 
ditions. A few are producers, and the underground 
natural resource is piped out for consumer use. 

In each case Dixon’s company seeks to restore 





the drilling site as much as possible. And the com- 
pany contributes its assistance in maintaining some 
of the park roads leading to the drilling trails. 
How typical is this operation? The answer is 
difficult to determine. That it is more typical than 
in years past there is no doubt. ‘That the petroleum 
industry is conscious of the necessity to conserve 
wildlands and to protect wildlife is a fact. 


“Give the devil his due” 


Last year Fred A. Seaton, at that time the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, commended a group of oil 
industry leaders with whom he was meeting for 
their “very significant conservation accomplish- 
ments” during the 18 months since the Secretary 
and the oilmen had last met. 

“I am pretty sure,” he said, “that most oil com- 
panies in one way or another have made contribu- 
tions to conservation of fish and wildlife and other 
natural resources which supply public recreation. 
Some of you have established special fish and wild- 
life practices on certain of your holdings. Others 
have developed special programs. Some have do- 
nated wilderness or recreational lands to the public. 


.. . Obviously the oil industry is no ogre; but many 
people still seem to believe it is. It occurs to me 
it’s about time to give the devil his due—or at least 
not to belabor him with incessant condemnation.” 

The meetings between the Government and oil 
leaders are one reflection of the industry's interest 
in this field. Another is the existence of the Wild- 
life Conservation Liaison Committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. A basic purpose of this 
group: to foster mutual understanding between 
the petroleum industry and wildlife conservation 
and forestry organizations. Another purpose: to 
demonstrate the compatibility of oil and gas opera- 
tions with the concurrent use of the land for for- 
estry, fish, and wildlife purposes. 

To achieve these ends, the petroleum industry 
must answer two basic questions. Is it necessary to 
conduct oil and gas operations in virgin lands? 
Are oil and wildlile compatible? 

The answer to the first question involves a funda- 
mental industry problem. Petroleum and natural 
gas are well hidden below the surface; and if there 
is to be a sufficient supply for the nation’s needs in 
the future, this supply must be located today. A 
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reserve adequate to meet the projected increased 
demands of the future cannot be found and deliv- 
ered overnight. Thus petroleum must be sought 
wherever it is likely to be discovered, and that 
includes the wildlands. 

The answer to the second question is more com- 
plex, but the record indicates that oil operations 
and wildlife can be and have been compatible 
where the industry’s recommendations have been 
followed. They have at times been not just com- 
patible but downright amicable. 

During recent years there has been considerable 
controversy over the opening of Federal lands for 
oil exploration in Alaska. Some sportsmen have 
charged, for example, that such exploration on the 
moose range on the Kenai Peninsula would cause 
irreparable damage to wildlife. 


Moose have been benefited 


The facts, attested to by Alaskan officials, prove 
otherwise. Oilmen’s roadbuilding projects, for ex- 
ample, have actually benefited the moose by opening 
up forage areas and migration routes. And timber 
clearance has enabled the moose to get at the very 


young and tender vegetation on which they thrive. 

The erection of offshore oil rigs along the Gulf 
Coast and the California shoreline brought a bar- 
rage of complaints from professional and amateur 
fishermen. Today the complaints have changed 
to compliments. Not only have the rigs failed to 
cause damage, they have actually lured fish into 
areas they once ignored. 

The California Department of Fish and Game 
reports this sequence of events: Early in 1958, 
before any oil platforms were erected in the off- 
shore area near Los Angeles, divers reported that 
the site was a “marine desert” completely devoid 
of marine life. When the divers made a return visit 
several months after the first steel structures were 
put into place, they found more than 93,000 fish 
of at least two dozen different species. 

The same phenomenon has been observed count- 
less times in the Gulf Coast area. Small fish ignore 
water that does not provide food and a place to 
hide from larger fish. Barnacles grow on the legs 
of oil rigs, small plants grow at the base and rock 
chips brought up by drilling form shelter. Small 
fish abound, the big fish come in after the small 


A family of snake birds watches oil exploration crew at work in the swampland. 
The oversized tractor is a marsh buggy, specially designed for just such terrain. 








fish, and the fishermen follow close behind them. 

Oystermen were particularly incensed at the Gulf 
Coast oil operations. They claimed that the oyster 
beds they tonged and dredged were being destroyed. 
They brought damage suits totaling more than $40 
million against various oil companies. 

The companies hired marine biologists to investi- 
gate. Universities and colleges undertook separate 
studies to determine what was depopulating the 
oyster beds. It took almost six years of meticulous 
work, including tests in which oysters thrived and 
reproduced in oily waters, before the answer was 
found. A microscopic ocean parasite, dermocys- 
tidium marinum by name, was shown to be the 
guilty party; but it had cost the oil companies 
approximately $2 million to prove their innocence. 

A large and continuing expenditure has been 
undertaken by oil refineries to safeguard marine life. 
Waste water emptied into streams and bays is put 
through a complex of equipment to remove harmful 
materials. 

In one case a refinery’s concern over water pollu- 
tion had unexpected results. Rather than discharge 
its waste water into the nearby North Platte River, 
a Casper, Wyoming, refinery piped the waste out 
to a barren plain. The waste water was cleaner 
than the river water, but the refinery officials did 
not want to be accused of river pollution. 

The refinery water was taken by pipeline to a 
site where an artificial pond was constructed so 
that the water would evaporate in the dry air. To 
the surprise of everyone, wildlife adopted the pond. 
The duck population skyrocketed, and visitors came 
from far and wide to visit Soda Lake Lagoon, as 
the pond is now called. 





Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, 

build up its institutions, 

promote all its great interests, 

and see whether we also, in our day 

and generation, may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 





Perhaps the most impressive example of the 
compatibility of wildlife and oil can be found in 
Louisiana, the nation’s second largest oil-producing 
State. Much of the petroleum produced comes from 
the State’s coastal marshes and tidal flats, the sites 
of one of the nation’s greatest concentrations of 
migratory waterfowl. 

A half-dozen or more oilfields are visible from 
the Federal refuge along Pass-a-Loutre. In Cameron 
Parish, only a stone’s throw from another large 
oilfield, lies another enormous preserve. Innumer- 








The oysters were dying, and the oil industry 
was blamed. It took $2 million worth of industry- 
sponsored research to find the real culprit. 


able colonies of terns, gulls, herons, and pelicans 
set up housekeeping in these surroundings annually. 

Avery Island is known throughout the world as 
a wildlife sanctuary and horticultural showplace. 
It’s also a prolific oilfield. The number of birds 
there is so great that Avery Island was able to 
provide Florida with enough herons and egrets to 
repopulate the Everglades after plume hunters had 
threatened the birds with extinction. 

The man who started Avery Island was Edward 
Avery Mcllhenny, hunter, explorer, naturalist, au- 
thor, philanthropist, and sportsman. Some years ago, 
when Florida was concerned over the entrance of oil- 
men in wildlife areas, McIlhenny said: 

“Oil is found only under small areas, and these 
can be completely protected if the proper regula- 
tions to ward against damage are enforced, I don’t 
think there is any oil company in existence which 
would knowingly allow any damage to wildlife or 
scenic beauty. The oil development at Avery Island 
has not in the least disturbed the wildlife sanctuary.” 

One creature that has had considerable experi- 
ence with oilmen is the whooping crane. Some 
years ago, when the giant bird was close to ex- 
tinction, naturalists set about trying to determine 
where it spent its time. The winter resting place 
was found to be a marshland area in Aransas 
County, Texas, just north of Corpus Christi. 

An oil company that owned exploration rights 
for thousands of acres of land in the area was just 
about to launch a drilling program when it was 
contacted by the Audubon Society. Would the com- 
pany help in the effort to save the whooping crane? 
Certainly, said the company, and then discovered 
that a test drilling had been scheduled for a site 
close to the whooping crane colony. The drilling 
was canceled and another location was chosen for 
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the test well. And that was barely the beginning. 

When one happy pair of cranes produced an 
egg, and the mother reacted temperamentally to 
the noises of drilling operations in the distance, 
drilling was shut down until the baby poked its 
beak through the shell. The company had planned 
to build a canal nearby; the plans were changed— 
at considerable expense—to avoid the whooping 
crane nesting grounds. The company’s reward, in 
addition to its feeling of gratification at having 
aided the crane, was a formal citation from the 
Audubon Society. 

But the saga of the whooping crane had not 
ended. By 1960 the cranes had increased in number, 





Oilman J. M. Dixon (left) and Ranger Al Skutski 
discuss drilling operations in Ole Bull State Park. 
Conservation is their mutual concern. 
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but they were still under close watch by naturalists. 
Thus it was that a natural gas transmission com- 
pany, planning to put a pipeline through the 
Aransas area, was notified of the threat such a 
project posed to the cranes. The pipeline route 
was changed. 

Such petroleum company actions as those cited 
above represent only a sampling of the efforts the 
industry has made in support of marine and wild- 
life conservation. They do, however, serve as a 
partial answer to the question of whether oil and 
wildlife are compatible. They are compatible when 
oilmen, public, and conservationists exercise under- 
standing, restraint, and responsibility. 





Cement plug is placed in hole caused by petroleum 
exploration activities. Its purpose is to prevent 
foraging animals from injuring themselves. 





by Thomas A. Hoge 


HIS YEAR more than go million tourists will 
pile into some go million cars to participate 
in the annual mass exodus known as the va- 
cation trip. 

For most of these millions, the journey itself 
will be no more than a means to an end—the end 
being a favorite seashore spot, a national forest, or 
perhaps a summer camp where the parents can 
leave die Kinder and then really start their vacation. 

Personally, I have never endorsed this last al- 
ternative, though I have great sympathy and under- 
standing for those who do. My wife and I have 
always taken our three daughters along on our 
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. yearly trips; and we have always trav- 
Be, eled in the usual fashion, by express 
“77. highway, looking neither to the right 
p a nor the left, until our goal-of-the-year 
we. was in sight. 

In this manner we have passed 
many a delightful summer. Then 
é: last year, at the urging of a friend in 
© Boston, we tried something new. At 

De, least, it was new to us. And ever since 

i 4) | have been a stalwart and outspoken 
4 advocate of the fine art of shunpiking. 
J CO-s The term was coined, my friend in- 

OF formed me, by some thrifty Yankee traders 
Fae of colonial times who sought to avoid the 
Vs spreading network of toll roads operated by 
Cts private companies for private gain. America’s first 
"shunpike was the Mohawk Trail in western Massa- 
chusetts, built by irate residents of Charlemont and 
Deerfield. They built the Mohawk parallel to a tax- 
built road that had been turned over by the State 
government to a private “turnpike authority.” And 
their shunpike enabled them to bypass the Deerfield 
River collection point and its levy of two pence “for 
man and beast.” 

‘Today’s shunpiker is a traveler who also likes 
to veer off the beaten path, not to shun toll charges 
but to see America’s byways. He has no major des- 
tination in mind; rather, he has turned the means 
into the end—he is traveling for the sake of traveling. 

At our friend’s urging, I contacted the tourist 
service department of an oil company and presented 
our problem to the man behind the counter. All 
I knew was that we had a vague desire to take a 
scenic trip along the rugged north shore of Massa- 
chusetts. Somehow, within a day, he translated this 
into a tailor-made back-roads tour of the stretch of 
coast from Boston to Cape Ann. 






























































A heartful of adventure 


Before we knew it, we were on our way, feeling 
somewhat like those pioneer motorists of the 1920's 
who set out with a handful of maps, a tankful of 
gas, and a heartful of adventure. 

Heading north from Boston on a sparkling 
June morning, we drove through a countryside bril- 
liant in its array of green foliage. The pace was slow 
and leisurely from the start. Our first stop was at 





the venerable town of Saugus where we saw the 
old Iron Works, built in 1646 and restored a few 
years ago by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
My daughters—no delicate ladies, they—loved the 
reconstructed blast furnaces, the forge, the old iron- 
master’s house, and the museum. Susie, our oldest at 
10, even went to the trouble of taking notes so that 
she wouldn’t forget anything. 

Leaving Saugus, we veered toward the north 
shore of Massachusetts Bay. The crisp salt breeze 
stung our cheeks as we skirted the picturesque shore- 
line and stopped at the little harbor town of Marble- 
head, noted for its sailing yachts and the illustrious 
role it played in American history. 


Seafaring men of Marblehead 


In 1620 fisherfolk from the English Channel 
isles of Guernsey and Jersey migrated to Marble- 
head, and for a century and a half they wrested a 
living from the sea and fought the storms that came 
howling in from the northeast. 

This seafaring background paid off during the 
Revolution. It was a regiment of sailormen from 
Marblehead, led by Brigadier General John Glover, 
who ferried George Washington and his frostbitten 
army across the ice-clogged Delaware in 1776. 

The town is proud of this epic feat, and there 
still stands in Marblehead the white clapboard 
house that was Glover’s home, built in 1762. 

The town of Salem, on the other hand, con- 
tributed a page to our history that most Americans 
would just as soon forget. Here we visited the house 
of Jonathan Corwin, one of the notorious witch- 
craft judges of Puritan days. A guide in the old 
house imparted the grim information that in the 
year 1692 alone Corwin and his fellow jurists sen- 
tenced 19 women to be hanged and one pressed to 
death in the infamous witch trials. 

My wife hurried the children out of the musty 
old building with its ugly associations, but I thought 
this experience with the other side of our history 
would give them some needed perspective. 

On Turner Street stands the House of Seven 
Gables, built in 1668 and reputedly the inspiration 
for the famed story by Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
was born in Salem. Barbara, our eight-year-old, was 
intrigued by the secret staircase. 

We headed north along the coast to Gloucester, 
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a major center of New England’s fishing industry. 
Driving beneath an arch of lofty maples, we occa- 
sionally caught glimpses of sprawling mansions be- 
hind ivy-covered walls and high hedges. 

Lunch that day was at a small wayside inn in 
the village of Magnolia. A waitress suggested lobster 
pie. We cut into the golden brown crust and sampled 
the creamy mixture delicately flavored with sherry. 
The children contented themselves with flapjacks 
and a traditional New England dessert of hot In- 
dian pudding with ice cream. 

Swinging onto the Cape Ann Trail, we drove 
along the rugged shoreline until we reached Rafe’s 
Chasm, a fissure 60 feet deep and 200 feet long 
through which the sea churns and sobs continuously. 
Sandra, our six-year-old, pressed against the guard 
rail and gazed down into the grim abyss that in- 
spired Longfellow’s The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
The sight of her there called to mind a passage: 

“Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow.” 

A few minutes later we were driving past the 
weather-beaten wharves from which generations of 
Gloucester men have put out to sea. Fleets of squat, 
sturdy draggers and seiners were pulled up at the 
docks, unloading their catch of cod, haddock, hali- 
but, and mackerel. 

Beyond lay Rockport, noted New England art 
colony. We watched several painters standing in the 
brilliant sunlight sketching the lobstermen as they 
tied up at the docks and tinkered with their traps. 
After watching the scene a few moments, I ap- 
proached a man who was setting up his easel. Would 
he be willing to sketch our three little girls? 

“Sure,” he said. “Just sit em there on that over- 
turned dory.” In a few minutes he had dashed off 
a charming little sketch and handed it to me. When 
I asked his fee, he shrugged. “Let’s just mark it up 
to experience,” he said. I reached for my wallet, 
but he waved me off with a friendly salute. 

It’s art festival time the year round at the Rock- 
port Art Association on Main Street, and you can 
wander through the big gallery of oil paintings and 
water colors, many of them by well-known artists. 


Beans from an earthen pot 


Our appetites whetted by the salt air, we 
stopped for dinner at the Blacksmith Shop, where 
the chef broiled our lobster at a great forge in the 
dining room. We also wolfed down a side order of 
New England beans that had brewed in molasses 
for hours in a great earthen pot. 

Weary from the long ride, we began to think of 
a place to bed down, and a service station attend- 
ant directed us to a modest but comfortable inn 





nearby, where the family had a most restful night. 

Up early the next morning, we regretfully began 
the trip back to Boston. The first leg took us over 
the Annisquam River and near several fine beaches. 
On a whim we turned off the road and experienced 
what for me was the high spot of the journey. 

There on the sand dunes a local church group 
was preparing a traditional New England clambake, 
and we could smell the tantalizing aroma oozing 
from beneath a great tarpaulin stretched over the 
cook pit. 

A member of the group walked over and asked if 
we'd care to join in. I contributed a dollar for each of 
us to the Bake Fund, and we sat down to one of the 
noblest feasts I have ever sampled. 


A tongue-tingling sauce 

While waiting for the meal to “ripen” on its 
bed of hot rocks, we were served platters of tiny 
cherrystone clams, which we dipped raw into a 
tongue-tingling sauce. As we watched, the bakemas- 
ter motioned to his aides. They flung back the great 
tarpaulin and began to bring forth the repast. 

First came bushel on bushel of softshell clams 
steaming in their containers. Then, smoking baskets 
of potatoes, both sweet and white. Then, platters of 
spicy sausages, dishes of fragrant steamed chicken, 
and plates of succulent lobsters and fish fillets. 

While the parade of servers brought the hot 
food, womenfolk in crisp gingham aprons bustled 
along the long wooden tables with saltines, fresh to- 
matoes, and onion slices. ‘To wash this all down were 
steaming mugs of coffee for us and fruit juice for the 
children. Topping off the feast were huge slabs of 
chilled watermelon. 

The rest of the trip provided some interesting 
sights and beautiful scenery, but after that clambake 
it was all an anticlimax. That meal alone was 
enough to sell me on shunpiking. 

Sights and scenery can be planned for and an- 
ticipated. But the clambake was the sort of experi- 
ence you have to “not plan for.” 

I should add that there are other attractions to 
shunpiking. I found that eating and sleeping tended 
to be less expensive, all things being equal, along the 
byways than the highways. And there are numerous 
agencies, public and private, that are able and will- 
ing to lend a helping hand. These include local 
chambers of commerce, travel agencies, service sta- 
tions, and auto clubs. 

As I said before, I’ve become sort of hipped on 
the subject. And I’ll admit I have met folks who 
have tried shunpiking and gone back to the goal- 
of-the-year plan and lived happily ever after. But if 
you're in the position of hesitating over a long-range 
journey, don’t stay at home because there’s no alter- 
native. You, too, can be a shunpiker. 























The little-known tale of the U.S.S. Maumee and her role in the development of 


The Navy's Secret Weapon 


by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, USN 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ is one of 
America’s most distinguished naval 
leaders. As Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet during the period 
December 1941-November 1945, he 
directed American naval forces in 
the largest and most significant bat- 
tles in the history of modern sea- 
power. He served as Chief of Naval 
Operations from December 15, 1945; 
until December 15, 1947. 





VETERAN tanker is today riding at anchor off 

the coast of Formosa in the service of the 

Navy of the Nationalist Government of 
China. She is almost 45 years old now and possibly 
the worse for wear, but she has a proud tradition. 
As the U.S.S. Maumee (AO-2), she pioneered a 
logistic technique that helped bring America vic- 
tory on the sea in two World Wars and that today 
is a vital part of our cold war defenses. 

She is a ship that I know very well, for I was 
her first executive officer and chief engineer when 
she was commissioned into the U.S. Navy in 1916. 

The Maumee was unusual from the beginning. 
She was the first large U.S. naval vessel to be driven 


by diese] engines. And it was my good fortune to 
be the naval officer selected to build the diesel en- 
gines for the Maumee and to visit Germany and 
other European countries where large diesels were 
being built. 

At that time I was a lieutenant and had com- 
manded the Atlantic Submarine Flotilla after hav- 
ing commanded a number of individual submarines, 
the last one being propelled by British-designed, 
American-built diesel engines. After spending sev- 
eral months in Germany in the spring and summer 
of 1913, my party returned to the United States with 
enough plans to start building. By mid-1916 the 
engines were completed and installed. And on Octo- 
ber 23, 1916, the Maumee was commissioned under 
the command of the late Captain Henry C. Dinger, 
USN (then a lieutenant commander). We had a 
crew of about 45 men. 

My dual job as executive officer and chief engi- 
neer was an ideal solution for the quarrels between 
the deck force, who kept the decks spotlessly clean, 
and the engineers, who frequently left oily foot- 
prints on the scrubbed decks. I will admit that a 
minimum of wooden decks and a maximum of steel 


September 1917: U.S.S. Maumee (foreground) refuels destroyer U.S.S. McCall despite raging mid-Atlantic gale. 
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Improvements in refueling techniques since the days of the Maumee make it possible for modern 
naval forces to remain at sea for extended periods of time, instantly available should an emergency arise. 


decks helped the exec-engineer maintain the peace. 

After an extended shakedown cruise and trials, 
we were given our first duty assignment. We were 
ordered to load navigation buoys, anchors, and 
chains and proceed to the south coast of Cuba to 
mark the channels of a temporary training area 
being used by the Atlantic Fleet. This area bore the 
euphonious name of Guacanayabo Gulf. It was a 
fine training area but one with limited logistic facili- 
ties and a total absence of liberty ports and recrea- 
tion areas. The fleet bluejackets soon gave the place 
a new and more descriptive name: Hungry Gulf. 

We had also loaded cargo bunker oil and had 
filled our large trim tanks with fresh water. We 
soon found ourselves in the business of delivering 
oil and water to vessels of all sizes from battleships 
to destroyers. Maumee remained at anchor to re- 
ceive the smaller ships but had to get underway and 
moor alongside the battleships to deliver fuel. We 
thus acquired valuable experience in the use of our 
equipment, and we were particularly pleased with 
the performance of our engines. We had pride in 
the fact that our diesels could burn the same bunker 
fuel oil that was used by all the oil-burning vessels 
in the fleet, whereas foreign ships with diesels com- 
parable to ours used a special grade of fuel oil—a 
distillate called diesel fuel. 

During our winter’s work in Hungry Gulf we 
talked about and made tentative plans for what 
would be a most exciting and important innova- 
tion: refueling ships underway at sea. But we never 
had time from routine jobs to test such plans. The 
progress of World War I in Europe had made it 
plain to all naval men that it was only a matter of 
time before the United States would be involved. 


By the time the Atlantic Fleet ceased winter opera- 
tions south of Cuba and returned to home ports for 
navy yard overhauls and liberties, it was expected 
that we would soon be in the war. 

During overhaul Captain Dinger and his officers 
and men prepared plans for refueling at sea. De- 
stroyer deck plans showing location of fuel filling 
valves, chocks, bitts, and strong points for towing 
were carefully studied. Tentative plans for each type 
of destroyer and sketches of the towing rig were 
prepared and distributed to all destroyers that 
might need them. 

War came on April 6, 1917, when submarine 
sinkings brought about a declaration of war against 
Germany. The first United States help to our hard- 
pressed British ally was the assignment of U.S. de- 
stroyers to the British Fleet to assist in combating 
the enemy submarines. Our short-legged destroyers 
could not make it across the Atlantic even at the 
shortest route; and soon the Maumee found herself 
in mid-Atlantic, between Boston and Queenstown, 
Ireland, and about 300 miles south of Greenland, 
serving as a mobile fueling base for the numerous 
destroyers making their way to Ireland. 

Spring and early summer in this area is no time 
for a vacation. Icebergs are numerous and there is 
much drifting ice. Strong and bitter-cold winds pre- 
vail, and there are few days of smooth seas. This was 
the area where Maumee began the fueling-at-sea 
operations that gave our Navy the experience that 
was to prove invaluable in supplying mobile logistic 
support to our great fleets that crossed the Pacific 
in World War II and utterly destroyed the Japanese 
Navy. 

The first United States ships to cross the 
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Atlantic to join our British ally were Wadsworth 
(flag), McDougal, Davis, Conyngham, Porter, and 
Wainright. They constituted a division under the 
command of the late Vice Admiral Joseph K. 
Taussig, USN (then a commander). When these 
six ships hove in sight in the mid-North Atlantic in 
late April 1917, they found Maumee on station, 
waiting, with a full cargo of fuel oil and gasoline 
ready for delivery. Our plans called for fueling two 
destroyers at a time, when wind and sea permitted— 
one on each side. In rough seas we could handle one 
destroyer on the lee side. With the prevailing north- 
westerly winds it was usually possible to maintain 
a course toward the destroyers’ destination at speeds 
varying from five knots in rough seas to about 10 
knots in smooth seas. 

On the first day of real fueling at sea, condi- 
tions limited fueling to our lee side. The leading 
destroyer came smartly alongside about 50 feet away. 
She slowed to our speed, and we sent a messenger 
line over to her forecastle by a line-throwing gun. 
The destroyer then hauled a 10-inch manila hawser 
aboard, passed it through the proper chock abreast 
her bridge, and secured it to the forward gun mount. 
When this was done, the Maumee’s forecastle wind- 
lass pulled the hawser “towing” taut. At this point 
the destroyer slowed her engines to give good steer- 
ing control so that an open space of about 50 feet 
could be maintained between the two ships. Then 
an eight-inch hawser was sent to the destroyer to 
prevent undue strains on the fueling hoses. 


N 1908 the United States sent the famous Great White 

Fleet cruising round the world. The ships of that 
fleet burned coal, with which they were supplied by 
colliers at various ports along the route. Most of these 
colliers were chartered, and many were under foreign 
flags. 

Our country could not have conducted such a cruise 
under war conditions. We had only a few colliers and a 
mere handful of bases. Had we been at war, we might 
have suffered the same fate as did Russian Admiral 
Rojestvensky in 1905 in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Experiments were conducted in coal refueling at 
sea toward the end of the coal-burning era, but the re- 
sults were not satisfactory for use in the resupply of a 
fleet. It was not until the introduction of fuel oil into 
the Navy that rapid refueling became practicable. Now, 
thanks to fuel oil and other petroleum products and 
many tankers, our fleets can go where they will. 


C.W.N. 


The fueling hose was of heavy rubber, about 
four inches in internal diameter and in 50-foot 
lengths. At least two fueling lines were passed to 
the destroyer and connected to deck fittings (in 
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smooth seas the hoses could lead directly into fuel 
bunkers through open manholes). When all was 
ready, Maumee began to pump fuel, an operation 
that required about two hours for each destroyet 
from the time the latter approached the tanker until 
she cast off her lines when her tanks were full. 

During the fueling operation the hose lines 
were kept clear of the sea between the ships by a 
wooden saddle over which they passed, the saddle 
being suspended from cargo booms on the tanker. 
These booms were also used in passing supplies to 
the destroyer in cargo nets or coal bags, and even 
personnel passed back and forth between the ships 
to fraternize. Gasoline and fresh water could also 
be handled by hoses from the tanker to the de- 
stroyer. 

Taussig’s destroyers completed their fueling in 
less than one day and were soon on their way to 
Queenstown, where they arrived on May 4, 1917. 
They received a tumultuous welcome from the 
British, who were already suffering heavy shipping 
losses to the German submarines because of inade 
quate numbers of escort vessels for the convoys. Ihe 
British vice admiral in command at Queenstown, 
Sir Lewis Bayly, R.N., asked Taussig when his de- 
stroyers would be ready for further service and was 
agreeably surprised at Taussig’s prompt reply: “! 
shall be ready when fueled.” By July 5, 1917, 34 
destroyers had arrived at Queenstown after an assist 
from the Maumee in the mid-North Atlantic. 

The fueling-at-sea procedure just described was 
successful from the very beginning. As experience 
was gained, improvements in methods followed, and 
fueling times were substantially shortened. Captain 
Dinger, a superb seaman with a strong engineering 
background, was primarily responsible for the con- 
cept, design, and execution of this important ad- 
vance in logistic technique. 

The lessons learned from the Maumee’s experi- 
ence in World War I were augmented in the winte1 
of 1938-1939 when a special unit called ‘Task Force 
Seven was set up on the West Coast “to develop and 
train in fueling at sea with all kinds and sizes of 
ships” and “to train in amphibious landing opera- 
tions using West Coast Marines and ships’ boats.” 
Task Force Seven was made up of all the ships that, 
for one reason or another, could not accompany the 
Pacific Fleet to winter maneuvers in the Caribbean. 
Included were a large carrier, a battleship, a cruiser, 
several destroyers and auxiliaries, and, of course, a 
tanker. 

It was my good fortune, as a newly made rear 
admiral, to command Task Force Seven and to con- 
duct fueling operations at sea with all types of ships 
in all kinds of weather. Also—in the landing opera- 
tions on San Clemente Island off the California 
coast—our amphibious Marines acquired valuable 








experience, not the least of which was the knowledge 
that ordinary ships’ boats were entirely unsuitable 
for such work. The loss of several hundred ships’ 
boats during these exercises brought about a com- 
pletely new design of landing craft, which met the 
requirements of World War II landing operations. 

The refueling work by Task Force Seven made 
possible the extended naval operations in the 
Western Pacific in World War II. During that war 
supply at sea included food, bombs and ammuni- 
tion, personnel, and all kinds of materials as well as 
fuel oil and gasoline. Our Navy’s ability to remain 
at sea for long periods without resort to shore bases 
constituted a real secret weapon that surprised our 
enemy. 

Improvements in refueling techniques played 
an important role in this achievement. With ac- 
cumulated experience and with more reliable and 
sensitive speed and rudder controls and with skilled 
seamen on both ships, the manila lines between the 
tanker and the ship it was refueling could be elimi- 
nated. The tanker is put on a desired course, the 
ship to be fueled comes to the designated side, and 
both ships steam at the same speed with only the 
fuel lines connecting them. 

Mobile bases are even more important in to- 
day’s cold war operations than they were in World 


Early in 1917 officers of the U.S.S. Maumee gathered 
for the group photograph above. Among those shown are 
Lt. C. W. Nimitz (A), Lt. Comdr. Henry C. Dinger (B), 
and Lt. F. M. Perkins (C), an observer. The accompanying 
photograph shows the Maumee in her prime. Lieutenant 
Perkins “became so enthusiastic” about the ship, says 
Admiral Nimitz, “that he burst into rhyme.” His poem 
was entitled The Old Maumee. 


War II. Bases in friendly countries that look to the 
West for protection from Communist aggression can 
suddenly become unavailable because of rapid 
political changes in those countries. This is not true 
of our mobile bases composed of carrier flight decks 
and auxiliary vessels of all kinds, with their protec- 
tive screens. They are U.S. territory, instantly avail- 
able should an emergency arise. 

To return to the Maumee: In late 1917, when 
Regular Navy personnel were thinly spread through- 
out the expanding wartime fleet, she was robbed 
of at least go percent of her Regulars. Only a hand- 
ful were left on board to pass along the knowledge 
and experience needed to operate her big diesel 
engines. In a very short time those engines became 
inoperable due to mechanical failures. As the war 
ended, the Maumee was laid up in reserve at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

At long last her diesels were removed, and 
she obtained a conventional steam powerplant. 
Throughout World War II she served with distinc- 
tion in various theaters of operations, and in 1946 
she was decommissioned and turned over to the 
Chinese Navy as part of the lend-lease program. Her 
name was changed to R.C.S. O Mei, and on Febru- 
ary 7, 1948, she was permanently transferred to the 
Chinese. 


THE OLD MAUMEE 


She ain’t got no turret guns fer to use against the Huns; 
Her standard speed is somethin’ less than thirty knots, 
And her bow and stern is large like the curvin’ of a barge— 
She ain’t got the lines of one of Morgan’s yachts. 


All the trimmin’s, they is canned; she don’t sport no 
guard and band, 

But she’s always on the job in every sea and clime 

Pushin’ oil from down in Texas up to where the icebergs 
wrecks us 

If we doesn’t keep our fingers on our numbers all the time. 


O! you ought to see her sail, oilin’ boats and in a gale 

Filling up their stomachs with the stuff that makes ’em run 

Unless it’s blowin’ up like thunder and her nose is 
stickin’ under, 

Why, a-oilin’ of destroyers really isn’t any fun. 


And I've really got a notion that we're goin’ to cross the 
ocean 

And survey the situation in the cold North Sea; 

We'll light off a Texas geyser and we'll turn it on the 
Kaiser, 

For we're going to strafe the Germans with the old 
Maumee! 
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The Highway Dilemma 


CARTOONIST GOLDBERG’S CREATIONS point up a situation of 
growing concern to the motoring public and to all who 
are interested in the progress of the National Interstate 
Highway System. 

This vast program is being financed entirely by taxes 
on the highway user. Since it was launched in 1956, he 
has paid more than $14 billion in special Federal highway 
user taxes; yet only $8 billion has gone into the road pro- 
gram. The other $6 billion in user tax money has been 
deposited in the U.S. Treasury’s General Fund, where it 
has been used for a variety of purposes unconnected with 
highways. 

Meanwhile, new taxes have been piled on the high- 
way user “‘to keep the program going.” Today’s motorist 
is saddled with a Federal gasoline tax of four cents a gal- 
lon. This, plus the average State tax of six cents a gallon, 
now adds nearly 50 percent to the cost of his motor fuel, 
nationwide. 

Rube Goldberg’s cartoon creations come in here. For 
the public has reacted to the tax increases by turning to 
compact cars, which use less fuel. Many highway officials 
expect the result to be a drop in anticipated tax revenue, 
which would bode ill for this vital highway program. 

















Scanning the watery horizon like a 
refugee from a shipwreck, an oilman 
takes part in precise survey operation 
preparatory to petroleum exploration 
tests. His mast rests on the floor of 
Atchafalaya Bay in Louisiana. 
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A kaleidoscopic portrait 
of the American oilman 


and his industry. 


Farmer’s hands engaged in a familiar task. They 
symbolize a longstanding partnership between 
agriculture and petroleum, a partnership that has 
enormously increased the nation’s food-growing 
potential. The mechanized farmer is the oil 
industry's largest single customer. 
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Oilman W. W. Cieply was 
chairman of a local petroleum 
committee for the celebration 
of the Morgan City, 
Louisiana, centennial. The 
costume finery and the model 
of an offshore drilling derrick 
were part of the festivities. 



















A touch as sensitive as a surgeon’s is required of oil industry 
scientists who experiment with radioactive materials. 
Here a research associate demonstrates his skill with a 
mechanical hand used to cope with “hot” items. 
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Giant heaters at a gas plant in Bay City, Texas, dwarf 
a hardhatted workman. Each of the complex units 

produces enough energy to supply continuously 
the heating requirements of 263 average homes. 











NEW KIND 
OF OLD PR 


by James A. Clark 


Mike Halbouty is a scientific 
wildcatter with a genius for 
finding oil; he’s an author, civic 


leader, and philanthropist as well. 


Beaumont, Texas, some 40 years ago when three 

teenagers jumped me. It looked bad until a 
newsboy I'd never met ran over and pulled them off. 
The other newsboy was Mike Halbouty. 

Today Mike Halbouty is a living legend in the 
oil business and in the entire Southwest. It has 
been my privilege to watch the legend grow. 

Halbouty has a genius for finding oil, a genius 
backed up by a master’s degree in geology and 
petroleum engineering. He is a leader in civic, 
educational, and cultural activities on local, State, 
and national levels. He has had an amazing career 
as a military man, a public speaker, and a best- 
selling author. 

The words “genius” and “amazing” are much 
overworked in modern writing. I know because I’ve 
contributed more than my share to their overuse. In 
Mike’s case I plead innocent; after you read the fol- 
lowing, I think you'll agree that they apply. 

Michel Thomas Halbouty was born in Beaumont 
51 years ago, the second son of a struggling grocer, 
Tom Halbouty, and his wife Sodia, who had immi- 
grated to this country from Lebanon. One of Mike’s 
brothers became a concert violinist, the other a 
surgeon. 

Mike was graduated from high school with the 
highest marks in the history of the Beaumont school 
system. He worked after school and studied hard, 
but he also found time for sports. He had the mak- 
ings of a major league baseball player. In fact, he 
signed a contract to play with Beaumont in the 
Texas Lezgue. An academic scholarship to the 
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JAMEs A. CLARK is a syndicated columnist and the author 
of several books dealing with the petroleum industry. 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College of ‘Texas cost 
baseball his services. 

In 1926, the year Mike received his high school 
diploma, Miles Frank Yount, a famous wildcatter, 
brought in a major oilfield on the south flank of 
Spindletop. Mike got his first oilfield experience 
that year, as a waterboy for the Yount-Lee Oil 
Company. 

During his years as an undergraduate, Mike 
maintained near-perfect grades, headed five campus 
societies, organized the Scholarship Honor Society, 
and was a member of six additional campus groups. 
He was the editor of the class yearbook, which won 
All-America honors for excellence. 

In 1930 he became the first man to receive a 
bachelor of science degree in geology and petroleum 
engineering from Texas A.&M. In recognition of 
his distinguished academic work, the State awarded 
him a fellowship, and a year later he earned the 
first master of science degree in geology granted by 
A.&M. In 1956 he received the school’s first degree in 
professional geological engineering. 

Mike’s first job after graduation in 1931 was as 
a member of a Yount-Lee survey crew. It was not 
a very impressive start for a man with a master’s 
degree, but it was here that he won his silver spurs. 

In college Mike had made a study of salt dome 
geology. A salt dome is a pillar of salt that rises up 
from a mother bed some 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
underground and penetrates the earth’s strata. Oil 
has a way of moving into a salt dome’s honeycombed 
cap rock and getting trapped there. 

Yount had ordered a test well drilled through 
a dome at a spot called High Island in Galveston 
County, Texas. Mike was on hand when the driller 
brought up the final rock sample. The driller said 
that it showed nothing and that he was going to shut 
down the well. Mike insisted that the sample indi- 
cated that there was oil below. 

“If you want to argue about it,” said the driller, 
“why don’t you go to Beaumont and argue with 
Yount?” Mike did. 


HEN he arrived at the Yount home, a for- 
mal garden party was in progress. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the great pianist and 


former Premier of Poland, was the guest of honor. 
Mike went to the kitchen door and told a butler 
that he had to see Mr. Yount. Despite his mud- 
splattered field clothes, Mike managed to convince 
the servant, and a few minutes later Yount appeared. 

Mike had never met his boss, but he told his 
story and urged that the well not be shut down: 
“Mr. Yount, if you'll take another core [sample], and 
if it doesn’t show oil, I’ll resign my job.” 

Yount was impressed. If a young man making $80 
a month in a depression was willing to risk his 
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job, Yount was willing to risk another core. ‘The 
well remained open, the drill bit was sent down 
again, and a substantial oil reservoir was discovered. 
Mike kept his job but not for long. Yount pro- 
moted him to chief geologist—quite a concession 
since Yount had little faith in formal geology. For 
the next two years, until Yount’s death in 1933, the 
two men were almost constant field companions. 
Mike says he learned more about the oil industry 
from Yount than he'd ever learned in college. 
The Yount-Lee company was sold, and Mike went 
to work for famed wildcatter Glenn McCarthy, who 
was then just starting out in the oil business. Mike 
recommended several of McCarthy’s early discover- 
ies, particularly at Anahuac and West Beaumont. 
It was at West Beaumont that Mike made his 
first, and last, guarantee that a well would find oil. 
A company owned leases on some potential oil- 
bearing property but had only two weeks to drill 
a well before the leases expired. Unable to take on 
the job itself, the company called Mike in and 
offered his firm a “farm-out” of 100 acres. Under 
this arrangement, Mike’s firm would be given the 
mineral lease rights for the 100 acres if it drilled 
immediately; the other company would benefit by 
learning whether the larger area did or did not con- 
tain oil. 
Mike took the proposition to McCarthy, who had 
some doubts about it—and with good reason: If 
he accepted the offer, he would have to buy about 


$100,000 worth of equipment; the weather was bad; 
the drill site was flooded; and the time was short. 
“I'll guarantee there’s oil there,’’ Mike said. Mc- 
Carthy was flabbergasted, but he told Mike to 


go ahead, adding that the “guarantee” had better 
be good or they'd both be out of business. 


oR weeks Mike was haunted by his promise. He 

knew there was no way any scientist could 

make such a guarantee, that the odds against 
finding oil are enormous. But he recalled that Frank 
Yount had said this area was a good prospect. 

The drill did in time find oil, but by then Mike 
was sO wrung out that he had to take a week off. 

In 1937 Mike went into business on his own. He 
made money as a consultant, then lost most of it 
drilling his own wildcats. Three dry holes cost him 
$125,000. 

During this time, Mike spent several months on 
active military duty, winning a promotion from first 
lieutenant to captain (he had earned a reserve com- 
mission through ROTC in college) ; and he spurned 
the offer of an exemption from further service, 
which was based upon the essential nature of his 
oil exploration activities. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mike was again or- 
dered to active duty. He completed an advanced 
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course in the Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and was top man in his class. He was then 
assigned as an instructor on the school’s staff. 

In July 1942 the Army-Navy Petroleum Board 
was established, and shortly thereafter the search 
began for a man to head its Production Section. He 
would have to be a geologist, a petroleum engineer, 
and an officer—all three. His duties: coordinate 
foreign (mainly South American) and U. S. oil sup- 
plies to keep the petroleum flowing to the Armed 
Forces. Mike Halbouty was the man. 

At the age of 32, he took on this enormous 
responsibility. He traveled throughout South Amer- 
ica. His engineering suggestions resulted in greater 
production efficiency. His geological observations 
set the stage for later widespread oil exploration 
activities. And the oil flowed. 

When the war ended, Lieutenant Colonel Hal- 
bouty was decorated by the Government. He had 
been responsible for increasing production in Carib- 
bean and South American oilfields by half a million 
barrels a day when oil was vital to victory. 


NCE back in Texas, Mike was ready to pick up 

his wildcatting where he’d left it. He had 

built up a strong personal credit (over the 

years he had borrowed increasingly large sums of 

money for the purpose of repaying them before they 

were due). He obtained a loan, attracted investors 

by putting his own money into the deal, and started 
drilling. His first discovery came in 1946. 

In the years that followed, the way of the inde- 

pendent oilman was rougher than it had ever been. 
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In 1946 Mike and Fay Halbouty celebrated his first 
drilling success. Though he had previously found oil 
for others, his personal oilhunt had been a failure. 


Prices were higher, drilling was deeper, and pros- 
pects were less numerous. Before 1941 a wildcat had 
cost from $5,000 to $40,000; after 1945 the average 
cost was between $50,000 and $250,000. The oilman 
couldn’t afford to rely on luck; he needed scientific 
and business skill. 

Mike Halbouty was custom made for the new 
oil era. He had the training and the experience. He 
had learned to be cautious, to approach drilling as 
a business venture not a gambler’s game. Wildcat- 
ting is always a risk, but for Mike and the new 
breed of oilmen it became a calculated risk. 

By the early 1950's Mike had arrived. He was 
spending endless hours in the field and in his office, 
planning and supervising exploration and produc- 
tion activities throughout the country, winning a 
reputation as one of the world’s outstanding author- 
ities in geology, and particularly salt dome geology. 
He was also about to begin three new careers—as 
author, civic leader, and public speaker. 

Mike had always been a talented writer. One day 
I suggested that we might coauthor a book on the 
exciting events surrounding the Spindletop oil dis- 
coveries. He agreed, and we sat down with Bennett 
Cerf, of Random House, to talk the idea out. The 
contract for the book was signed on the front of a 
bar napkin in the Shamrock Hotel in Houston. 
Almost 10 years later Spindletop is still selling strong. 
We’re now working on two more books. 

Mike’s support of charitable and civic programs is 
part of the Halbouty legend. A few examples: He is 
a patron of the opera; he heads the Houston Sym- 
phony campaign; he is a leader in the program that 
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Halbouty makes an on-the-spot inspection at one of 
his wells. Over the years he has participated in the 
discovery of approximately 50 oil or gas fields. 


Father-daughter golfing session in the backyard of the 
family’s home in Houston. A high school baseball star, 
Halbouty was considered a major league prospect. 
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has made the Texas Children’s Hospital one of the 
world’s outstanding hospitals for the treatment of 
rare childhood diseases; he maintains from two to 
four scholarships at A.&M.; he is a vestryman in his 
Episcopal parish. 

In recent years Mike has embarked on a public 
crusade to bring his ideas on petroleum conserva- 
tion to the industry’s attention. The crusade has 
involved literally scores of speeches and has car- 
ried him throughout the State. He believes that 
the oil and natural gas potential of America has 
only been scratched, that the really big fields are 
yet to be found. 


IKE’s family is composed of a vivacious wife, 

a pretty daughter, and a go-getting foster 

son. Fay Renfro Halbouty (it is the sec- 
ond marriage for both) stays out of his business 
world; she’s too busy running her home and com- 
peting in championship golf tournaments. ‘Tommy 
Kelly, Mike’s foster son, studied geological engineer- 
ing at Texas A.&M. and supervises Mike’s Alaskan 
operations. Tommy was in charge when, in 1960, a 
gas well came in. Mike was the first independent 
oilman to make a discovery in Alaska in 60 years. 

There is a special soft spot in Mike’s heart for 
his 12-year-old daughter, Linda Fay. She was a pre- 
mature child, and her life hung in the balance for 
weeks after she was born. During this period the 
world of Mike Halbouty remained motionless for 
the first time since I had known him. His tenderness 
for the child, and his gratitude for her recovery, 
found expression in a $150,000 contribution to St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Houston. The money provided 
one of the world’s most modern clinics for prema- 
ture babies. 

Mike enjoys fishing and hunting and an occa- 
sional round of golf, and he does a considerable 
amount of general reading; but these diversions 
must wait on his business responsibilities. And he 
has interests in such fields as banking, machinery, 
and publishing as well as petroleum. 

It is not exaggerating to say that Mike Halbouty 
loves the oil business. It has brought him great suc- 
cess: he has participated in the discovery of some 50 
oil or gas fields. But when he talks about oil, he is 
obviously considering it in a larger perspective. 

“Petroleum is the most important industry on 
earth,” he says. “The world today revolves on 
energy. It is petroleum energy that has made us a 
world power and has made possible a whole new 
and wonderful way of life for millions. It’s going 
to be petroleum that will carry the fight against 
starvation into the underdeveloped countries.” 

As part of the oil industry, Mike feels he has a 
share in that fight. And, speaking from my own 
experience, he’s a good man to have on your side. 
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Energy in a Bottle 


Versatile liquefied petroleum gas is the fastest growing oil product. 











by Edward Heath 


EPENDING upon the circumstances, it’s either a 
liquid or a gas. It can be used to cut steel or 
to warm an orchard during a cold snap. It is 

the fastest growing of all petroleum products; yet in 
some sections of the nation it is virtually unknown. 

Last year Americans consumed nearly 10 billion 
gallons of this versatile substance, known variously 
as: Bottled gas, liquefied petroleum gas, LP-Gas, 
LPG, butane, and propane. Yet half a century ago it 
was considered to be little more than a nuisance. 

LPG consists of butanes, butylenes, propane, pro- 
pylene, or a mixture of these gases and is a by-product 
of natural gas and of oil refining. Unlike natural gas 
itself, LPG can be readily liquefied under moderate 
pressure and transported in metal “bottles,” or cylin- 
ders, to its ultimate destination. Once there, it is 
released from its container and with a drop in pres- 
sure returns to a gaseous form, ready to work. 

LPG can be used to run a truck or a tractor or 
even an airplane. It can cook a meal, burn out the 
weeds in a turnip patch, or vulcanize a tire. In fact, 
the LPG industry has compiled a list of several hun- 
dred uses of its favorite product. The list goes from 
“A” (warming Airplane engines) to “Z” (heating 
Zinc melting pots) and includes Baptismal fonts 
and Crematories along the way. 


The idea is an old one 

The idea of “bottling” gas is about 150 years old. 
At one time bottled gas was used to illuminate rail- 
way cars in Germany. But it was not until the first 
decade of this century that a product approximating 
modern LPG appeared. 

Years ago liquefied petroleum gases were trouble- 
makers. They had to be removed from gasoline be- 
fore it could be marketed. Some time was to pass 
before a way of capturing them and transporting 
them to market was developed. 

Apparently the first commercial enterprise in 
modern LPG history was founded in November 
1911, when several LPG installations were made for 
heating and lighting. But the general public re- 
mained skeptical, and the product did not really be- 
gin to catch on for almost another decade. 
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The world’s largest manmade storage cavern is 
located at a petroleum refinery in Illinois. 
Its capacity: 22 million gallons of butane. 


LPG found its first major market in rural areas 
where no gas mains existed. Much as its oil and nat- 
ural gas ‘“‘parents,’’ it was found to be a convenient, 
high-energy fuel, a fuel well suited to the farm fam- 
ily’s cooking and heating needs. 

Eventually the farmer discovered that the LPG 
had a special attraction: portability. Snuggled inside 
its pressure chamber, or “bottle,” it was an energy 
source wrapped in a package. The farmer could 
carry the package all about his property; and he 
learned to use LPG to cure hay and tobacco, to 
sterilize milk, and eventually to power his tractor. 
Today fleets of buses, cabs, and trucks use LPG as a 
motor fuel. Some 40 American cities (including Chi- 
cago, Denver, and San Antonio) operate LPG-pow- 
ered bus fleets. And the bottled gas is finding use as 
fuel for locomotives, stationary engines, and_prac- 
tically every other type of internal combustion pow- 
erplant. ° 

The versatility of LPG appears to be virtually 
limitless. It is now widely employed in the petro- 
chemical industry as a base material in the manu- 
facture of plastics, paints, and synthetic rubber. 
Recently butane was proposed as a refrigerant for 
the conversion of sea water to fresh water, a process 
of vital importance if man is to meet the needs of 
the earth’s rapidly multiplying population. It is also 
used as an additive in gasoline, to aid in providing 
quick, easy starts. LPG is even playing a role in in- 
creasing oilfield production. 


Right back where it started 

For years the petroleum industry has practiced 
conservation of the nation’s oil reserves by injecting 
water or natural gas into underground oil reser- 
voirs. This operation builds up dwindling pressures 
and makes possible the recovery of more petroleum. 
Oilmen have learned that by injecting large vol- 
umes of LPG ahead of the water or natural gas they 
can recover even larger quantities of oil. Thus mil- 
lions of gallons of LPG are produced from crude 
oil each year only to wind up back in the ground 
pushing more crude oil to the surface. 

The growth of the LPG industry has been meteor- 
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Delivery of propane to a permanent household 
tank is made possible by truck service. LPG is also 
delivered in smaller, refillable cylinders. 


ic. Sales rose from 223,000 gallons in 1922 to a 
thousand times that amount in 1939. By 1948 con- 
sumption had increased another tenfold. And the 
industry expects to be producing approximately 27 
billion gallons in 1970, three times the current rate. 

Today LPG is one of the four most important 
petroleum products, having displaced kerosine to 
rank behind gasoline, home-heating oil, and heavy 
industrial fuel in terms of national consumption. 
Some 15 million families in the United States alone 
have adopted it. 


Problems to be overcome 


All this is not to say that the LPG industry has 
no problems. Because so much LPG is used for 
heating, its rate of consumption is about 70 per- 
cent higher in winter than in summer; yet the rate 
of production is fairly constant throughout the 
year. Tremendous storage capacity must be provided 
for the LPG that is produced during the summer. 

The most common method of storage is to keep 
the LPG in steel pressure tanks above the ground. 
Another solution for the problem has been found 
by creating caverns into which the LPG is pumped 
under pressure and stored in the liquid state. 
One process involves first pumping water into under- 
ground salt formations, found for the most part 
in the Gulf Coast region. The water dissolves the 
salt, the cavern is formed, and the LPG is pumped 
in. Where salt formations aren’t available, com- 
panies have blasted limestone and shale caverns. 

Transportation poses another problem for the 
industry. In the past most LPG was moved in 
pressurized tank cars or tank trucks, which had 
to return empty after each delivery. Recently, in- 
creased shipments of LPG have been made by 
pipeline, a method that promises greater economy. 
And specially designed tankers and barges have 
been developed to carry LPG along the nation’s 
coastlines and inland waterways. 

With its portability and convenience, aided and 
abetted by an increasingly effective storage and 
transportation system, LPG is giving its oil and 
natural gas parents a run for their money. 





Fresh from a dive in waters off the Gulf 
Coast, a skindiver-geologist carefully 
examines specimens he has brought up. 
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Hovering above a work site off the California coast, 
a team of oil scientists hunts for rock formations 
under which petroleum might be located. 


SKINDIVING FOR OIL 


by Ernst Behrendt 


HE CAPTAIN was chasing a trail of bubbles. 

They were exploding in a straight line ahead 

of the chubby lobster boat that plied the wa- 
ters off the coast of California. 

When the bubbles started clustering in one spot, 
the boat stopped. Half a minute later two begoggled 
human heads broke water; hands gripped the star- 
board rope ladder. A frogman pulled himself up a 
rung or two and flung a fist-sized chunk of brown 
rock into the boat. Then he hauled himself aboard 
—shivering, weighed down by the aqualung on his 
back plus: A writing slate and pencils, a heavy belt, 
a hammer, a knife, a compass, a plastic-enclosed in- 
clinometer. A second skindiver followed. 

The welcoming committee consisted of the cap- 
tain and frogmen Numbers Three and Four, ready to 
make their descent. 

“What's the good word?” asked Number Three. 
“Richest, fattest, darkest mud you’ve ever seen,” 
Number One replied. “This I’ve got to see,” said 
Number Three and jumped overboard. Number 
Four followed suit. 

Clusters of bubbles were rising. The captain 
started the motor. Once again he was chasing a trail 
of bubbles. 

It wasn’t mud the skindivers were after. ‘They 
sought oil—or rather, clues to the possible 
presence of oil-bearing strata under the bot- 
tom of the sea. The rocks were their clues. 
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Divers with their cumbersome helmets, suits, 
and hose move too slowly to cover large areas in a 
short time. Seismic exploration, which oilmen use to 
determine the geology of the bottom, is sometimes 
not feasible since the attendant explosions might 
harm fish in the area. Thus skindiving takes its place 
as one of the oil industry's most flexible underwater 
exploration tools. 

Skindivers perform a variety of chores for the 
industry, including the inspection and repair of un- 
derwater pipelines and offshore drilling platforms. 
But in terms of exploration, they have two main 
roles. 

Working off the coast of California, they try to 
pinpoint the spots where oil may be found today. In 
the Gulf of Mexico they are chiefly interested in clues 
that may make possible oil discoveries in the future. 
Their methods are as different as are their aims. 


Look for a lobster pot 

The object of the California skindivers is to find 
rock strata identical with certain strata found on 
land, strata under which oil has already been found. 
One problem is to find any rock at all. Although the 
ocean bottom has many rock outcroppings, they are 
often hidden behind clouds of muddy water; visibil- 
ity rarely extends to twice the length of an average 
living room. But clues are available. Skindivers have 
learned to look for lobster pots; lobster fishermen 
almost invariably leave their pots near some rock. 
Kelp is even more reliable; the giant seaweed at- 
taches itself to rocky bottom. Some algae, too, show 
a preference for rock; but they are harder to spot. If 
nothing else works, a grapnel towed from an out- 
rigger sometimes helps. 

Even when the outcroppings have been found, 
scientifically “reading” their lines can be difficult. 
They are encrusted with all manner of marine life; 
they usually don’t even look like rock. But again a 
few tricks the frogmen have learned are helping 
them. When they find an abalone clinging to a ledge, 
they pry it loose; the abalone leaves a clean surface 
on which the lines can be clearly made out. If big 
shellfish such as abalone are missing, little ones, the 
pholads, will do; pholads drill into the rock, cleaning 
it and providing a workable cross section. 

Once the skindivers have located a promising 
rock, they measure it with their inclinometers, jot- 
ting down the angle of its slope on their writing 
slates; they also note the degrees north, south, east, 
or west; and finally they use their hammers to knock 
off samples to take back to the boat. 

In their underwater work they find not only the 
mud unpleasant. There is the penetrating cold; there 
is the danger of bends if the diver should come up 
from the depths too fast; there are sharks; and even 
seals can be troublemakers. 
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Because of the bends, the seals, the sharks, and 
other dismal possibilities (an aqualung might fail, 
or a diver might get sick), these skindivers work in 
groups of two. They make it a rule never to lose sight 
of each other; the captain never loses sight of the 
bubbles they keep sending up. They can’t stay down 
too long even if they use an underwater “sled,” a 
frame with a plexiglass windshield. The divers are 
pulled along on the sled at speeds up to four knots; 
when they spot an outcropping, they let go, swim 
down, and take a look. Six short dives a day for each 
man is about par for the course. 

Unlike their California colleagues, the skindiv- 
ers in the Gulf of Mexico are not primarily after rock 
samples. They, too, hop overboard and swim toward 
the bottom, 50 or 60 feet down. But once they are 
there, they look not for dead rocks but for living 
starfish and sand dollars, mussels, oysters, sponges, 
crabs, and shrimp. Whatever they find they put in- 
side the gunny sacks attached to their belts. Every 
now and then they swing their hammers to knock 
down a piece of coral. 

They, too, mark the location of each find on 
their writing tablets. But there is no effort to es- 
tablish the slope of the bottom, nor to determine 
whether a particular crab is running north or south. 
The purpose is to learn more about recent sediments 
on the ocean bottom. By studying how these sedi- 
ments are formed today—what animals, what plants, 
how much mud, and how much sand go into their 
making—oil scientists hope to learn more about oil- 
bearing sediments in the past. 


Find an oil trap 


This is a matter of great importance, for oil is 
most often found in two main locations. The first is 
called the structural trap, which is the geologists’ 
way of saying that some nonporous layers of rock can 
trap large quantities of oil. Geological maps can help 
to show where these layers are; that’s why the Cali- 
fornia skindiver’s mapmaking is so vital. 

But the second type of oil trap still is largely 
unpredictable. This is the stratigraphic trap, consist- 
ing of sandbars and limestone reefs of ancient seas. 
It usually cannot be recognized by poring over geo- 
logical maps. 

These reefs of the Gulf Coast may be the strati- 
graphic traps of the future. And there is in the minds 
of some scientists the thought that a thorough ex- 
ploration of today’s sandbars and reefs may furnish 
the clues that will make it possible to unlock the 
mystery of the stratigraphic traps of the past. The 
clue to the presence of a major oilfield may lie in the 
texture of a hunk of coral, in the bend of a crab’s 
limb, or in the roundness of a sand dollar that a 
skindiver brings up in a gunny sack from the bottom 
of the Gulf. 
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Madam Motorist Laughs Last 


by Jerry Klein 


Bos ‘THOMSON was just about to close his 
Gillette, Wisconsin, service station when two 
cars came up the driveway, one pushing the 
other. 

“T don’t know what’s wrong,” said the 
lady at the wheel of the first auto. Thomson 
checked and returned. “You're out of gas,” 
he reported. 

The lady sighed uncertainly, and a small 
frown creased her forehead. ‘Will I damage 
anything if I run it that way?” she asked. 


Jim PARKER operates a station in Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa. He likes to tell of the woman who 
wanted him to give her car a real going-over. 
She was worried. “Do a good job,” she urged. 

‘“Everything’s fine,” Parker announced 
after a few minutes, “only I had to put some 
water in the battery.” 

The woman nodded sagely. She looked 
up at Parker with an air of satisfaction. “I 
thought I heard something squeaking under 
the hood,” she said. 
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UCH AS OTHER males, service station dealers 

enjoy a joke at the expense of the lady 

driver. For Madam Motorist, with all her 
foibles and fancies, has become an integral part of 
the great folklore of the American road. 

But in the privacy of their business luncheons 
and trade meetings the men who man the pumps are 
singing a different tune. And for good reason: the 
ladies have become an economic factor to be reck- 
oned with. 

The statistics are impressive. During the past 
decade the number of women drivers has doubled, 
to 35 million. Two out of every five motorists are 
women. And surveys indicate that the ladies make 
roughly 50 percent of all service station purchases. 

Experts have sought to explain the phenom- 
enon. They have cited the boom in suburban living, 
which has turned the husband into a commuter and 
the wife into chief pilot of the family chariot. They 
have counted the increase in the number of two-car 
families and pointed to the housewife’s new free- 
dom made possible by modern home appliances. But 
whatever the reasons, the hand that rocks the cradle 
today is beginning to rule the service station world. 
In countless ways women are determining how mod- 
ern stations should look and be operated, how prod- 
ucts are advertised and sold. And oil industry 
leaders are seeking to translate these new market- 
ing concepts into reality. 


A lady at his elbow 


The dealer’s first job is to coax the ladies to 
drive into his station, and thus the designer pre- 
paring plans for a new station has the spirit of 
America’s female motorist standing at his elbow. 

It is to attract and please her that he specifies 
extra-wide driveways so that she won’t have to worry 
about maneuvering in a narrow space. It is largely 
for her that he includes walls of glass, bright lights, 
and spacious restrooms. Some of the newest stations 
even have a lounge and television room. And in 
Cloquet, Minnesota, a station designed by the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright boasts a solarium atop the 
office. 

An expert in the field of motivation research 
says that women want a service station to have the 
pleasant and inviting atmosphere of a “goth century 
roadside inn.” Picnic areas, first aid stations, and 
vending machines with everything from soup to 
sanitary supplies—these are devices some dealers 
have come up with to fill the expert’s prescription. 

A recent survey found that 98 percent of the 
women questioned listed general neatness and clean- 
liness as prime factors in their choice of a station; 
gi percent ranked clean restrooms second in impor- 
tance. The result has been a renewed emphasis on 
regular washing down of driveways and station 
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buildings and on good “housekeeping.” Dealers are 
urged to check the restroom every hour to see that 
it is clean and well stocked. 

Once the lady motorist has driven into his sta- 
tion, the dealer must know how to please her. She 
may not know much about the mechanical opera- 
tions of her auto, but she knows when a station 
attendant shows care for her car. 

“It's a good thing to tell a woman in detail 
what’s wrong with her car and what needs to be 
done,” counsels a California serviceman, “even 
though she may not understand all that you're say- 
ing. She’s not going to patronize a station where she 
is belittled or talked down to about her car.” 

When women have found a station that makes 
them feel friendly and confident, they are more loyal 
than the menfolk. “Women make good salesmen,” a 
Florida dealer says. “If they trust you, they tell the 
neighborhood.” 


Where personality counts 


The personality of the dealer is a big factor in 
winning the female trade. Successful dealers are pay- 
ing more attention to good grooming. There are 
even stations whose attendants are expected to wear 
business suits to work, and others where Bermuda 
shorts and knee-length stockings are de rigueur in 
warm weather. The wearing of attractive, easy-to- 
clean uniforms has increased in recent years, pri- 
marily because of the need to appeal to the ladies. 

Part of the dealer’s personality is his attitude 
toward his job and toward his community. If he has 
pride in his work, if he’s a professional, it shows. An 
increasing number of the nation’s 200,000 service 
station operators are taking special courses in sub- 
jects ranging from marketing to advertising. Ten 
percent have attended college. Studies have demon- 
strated the fact that all customers, but particularly 
women, are impressed by a dealer who looks upon 
himself as a modern businessman. It takes more 
than the oldtime grease monkey to run a successful 
modern station. 

And as the level of education and skill gradu- 
ally rises, so does the average dealer’s participation 
in community affairs. He is learning that sponsor- 
ship of Little League teams and cooperation with 
charitable fund-raising drives pay off in good will as 
well as in a sense of personal satisfaction. Dozens of 
dealers have served as mayors of their towns; hun- 
dreds, on various local boards and commissions. Sta- 
tions are used as collection points for toys to be 
repaired. They are often Civil Defense headquarters. 

In the final analysis, though, it is the little 
added attention to milady’s needs, the extra cour- 
tesy, that makes the sale. And nowhere is this more 
evident than in the oil company advertising cam- 
paigns. A typical example shows a dealer, safety pin 
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between his teeth, intently trying to diaper a scream- 
ing baby. The copy reads: “Brand X Dealers Are 
Helpful!” 

The companies have used a wide variety of pro- 
grams and techniques to encourage dealers to adapt 
themselves to the new importance of the lady cus- 
tomer. They have arrived at these rules of thumb by 
going directly to women autoists and asking ques- 
tions. 

“I don’t know anything about a car,” said one 
lady interviewed, “and I expect my dealer to look 
for things, anticipate trouble; and I’m inclined to 
blame him if anything goes wrong.” 

“I don’t like to spend money,” announced an- 
other woman, “so I want the dealer to explain 
things to me.” 

“I want the steering wheel wiped off after my 
car’s been repaired,” said a third. “And I don’t like 
local loungers around the door when I go in to wait 
for the car to be fixed. And I want comfortable 
chairs if I have to wait; I want to be out of the way.” 

Dealers have been encouraged to bring their 
wives to sales meetings to obtain the female reaction 
to a new sales approach. Some companies reward 
the wives for coming up with new ideas to attract 
the womenfolk. 

To help dealers check on their stations’ appeal 
to women, companies send around lady inspectors 
to suggest service or housekeeping improvements. 
One firm has a mystery lady who drops in unan- 
nounced and awards $1,000 bonds to outstanding 
dealers. The local publicity resulting from the 
awards inevitably brings a boost in female business. 

And in a direct appeal to the women, several 
companies have lady representatives making the cir- 
cuit of club meetings to discuss such subjects as 
automotive servicing, how to travel, what to take 
along, and how to pack it. Meanwhile, they are 
busily promoting their firms’ gasoline and service. 


Flowers for the bedridden 


Some oil companies and stations have gone to 
great lengths to capture milady’s patronage. One 
group of stations gives women their change in 
“clean” money: the ladies have been found to be 
averse to dirty, greasy bills. A company prints its 
credit cards in pastel colors, these being more pleas- 
ing to the feminine eye. Mirrors in restrooms have 
come in for inspection: women don’t like a marred 
looking-glass that distorts their appearance. A Con- 
necticut dealer even sends flowers to lady customers 
who are in the hospital. 

For however much the dealers may shake their 
heads over milady’s whims and fancies, they are 
learning that the woman motorist is the key to a 
profitable operation. They may make all the jokes 
they wish, but milady is having the last laugh. 
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by E. M. Delman 


TIRE 
TORTURE 


F YOU CLOSE your eyes, you think you're hearing 
the sound track of an old Clark Gable-Spencer 
Tracy movie about test pilots: the whine, like 

that of a plane in a powerdive, grows into a terrifying 
scream; a deafening explosion is followed by a 
series of lesser crashes. 

The engineers who generate this ear-splitting suc- 
cession of sounds are not Hollywood sound effects 
men. They’re modern torturers who subject new 
auto tires to incredible strains with machines that 
would impress the Inquisition. 

The most spectacular instrument of torture is a 
giant $2 million dynamometer capable of spinning 
tires under full load at the equivalent of 500-mile- 
per-hour road speeds. Long before they reach that 
velocity, but at speeds far beyond those attainable 
by any passenger car, the whining tires explode. 

Just before the tires go, they grow lopsided and 
begin to pull away from the rim. Then in a flash 
the casing bursts open. As it flails away, it fires 
pieces of rubber about—like so much shrapnel. 

Engineers watch the destructive process over 
closed-circuit television from behind a thick con- 
crete wall. Results of the test show up on elaborate 
instrument panels in the control center. 

Despite the size and complexity of the test equip- 
ment, it doesn’t give the final answers. Until the tires 
prove their ability to survive under the infinitely var- 
ied conditions of American driving, no designer is 
ever sure of his creation. 

So other prototypes of the new model are turned 
over to a second group of tire torturers. These 
patient men drive cars equipped with the tires over 
rugged courses in the nation’s hottest areas—for heat 
is the great enemy of tires. 
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The tire reaches a speed 
of 300 miles per hour. Suddenly 
the casing explodes. Bits 

of rubber fly in all 

directions. The object: safety. 






Mile after weary mile, 24 hours a day, the speed- 
ing autos roll over highways that duplicate every 
type of road surface in the country. No hotrodder 
in a “drag” race ever gave tires the beating these 
test engineers subject them to in a day’s work. 

At regular intervals the tires are removed from 
the cars and carefully examined—sometimes with 
X-rays; sometimes with radioisotopes, those inquisi- 
tive forms of atoms that are now recruited for so 
many scientific search parties. The data collected 
are rushed to the designers for analysis, often abetted 
by giant computers. 

Modern tires subjected to these tests are a far 
cry from their predecessors of an earlier day, a 
major difference being in their very composition. 
World War II shortages of natural rubber brought 
about the creation of a giant synthetic rubber 
industry, which today actually provides about 69 
percent of all new rubber used by industry. The 
percentage of oil-based synthetic rubber used in 
tires has also increased through the years. Some 
of the latest tires are made completely of synthetic 
rubber utilizing petroleum-derived chemicals. 

The application of scientific methods in the test- 
ing and production of tires has brought dramatic 
improvements in safety and quality. 

Today the bodies of tires generally outlast the 
treads and can be safely recapped. In the past tires 
were usually discarded when the fabric in the body 
failed, even though there might still be useful 
tread left. 

And during a period when Americans have been 
driving their cars greater distances each year, the 
average number of new tires needed per auto per 
year has been reduced from 5 to only 1.04. 





‘The 
‘trenton 


‘Trend 


A narrow wedge of underground rock 
has brought new prosperity to three 
farm counties in southern Michigan. 


by Jim Simpson 


and patches of woods; but its little hollows are 

for the most part sodden bogs, and the high 
places are choked with rocks. 

The farmers raise milk cows and hogs and man- 
age to grow fodder crops. Each spring they go out 
into the fields and gather a large crop of stones that 
have been forced to the surface by the winter frost. 

This three-county area in southern Michigan 
was once called a rural slum. Farming was the main 
source of income, and farming was bad. Then, in 
1957, there came a hint of better times. 

It started, so the story goes (and according to 
those who should know, it’s true), with a vision in the 
mind of an elderly fortuneteller. She declared that 
there was oil under a small farm in Hillsdale 
County. 

The wildcatter who drilled the well in a low 
area on the farm of Fern Houseknecht may not have 
had great faith in fortunetellers. He had been explor- 
ing other parts of the State before he tried the House- 
knecht property, and his studies had led him to 


T Is A gently rolling landscape, dotted with ponds 
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believe there might be oil in this rock-filled area. But 
the results of his efforts made the fortuneteller look 
pretty good. After considerable difficulty, the well 
was completed in the summer of 1957, and it flowed 
10 barrels an hour. 

The wildcatter had hit the Trenton-Black River 
Trend, a geological formation that runs through 
several States. In Michigan this underground area is 
40 miles long and a mile wide at its broadest points; 
it extends in a somewhat erratic fashion across three 
counties—Hillsdale, Jackson, and Calhoun. A cross 
section of the trend would resemble a V-shaped 
wedge composed principally of dolomite, a highly 
porous rock; the dolomite is filled with petroleum. 

The first well was followed by another on a 
nearby farm, and then another. Oilmen from all over 
the country began to get interested in this quiet 
corner of Michigan. 

By the start of 1958 the oil play had begun. 
Drilling pipe yards blossomed in unused fields, and 
bulldozers carved roads to well sites across the rocky 
fields and through the wet lowlands. The farmers 
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Metal stalk of a drilling rig rises froma 
cornfield: the rocky soil of Hillsdale, 
Jackson, and Calhoun Counties ts 
producing a new bumper crop. 


Oil storage tanks have become a part of the 
scenery of the region since the first successful 
well, in 1957, fulfilled a fortuneteller’s prediction. 
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When M. L. Rossman heard that a well on his 
farm had come in, he told his wife: “Get on 
your coat. We're going out and pay bills.” 


talked with new hope in their voices, and many be- 
gan to see a way out of their financial struggles. 

By the end of 1958 the general area of the Tren- 
ton-Black River Trend had been fairly well defined, 
and drilling rigs dotted the landscape. The few res- 
taurants and motels in the Scipio and Albion areas 
were jammed with oilmen. House trailers appeared 
in farmyards and the talk turned from crops and 
weather to barrels per day, drilling progress, and the 
chances of a strike. Everybody knew almost to the 
foot just how far down the drill was on his neigh- 
bor’s farm and whether it looked like “a good one.” 

Gradually much of the oil play moved north- 
ward, and with it went some of the excitement of the 
earlier days. However, the oil continues to flow from 
both new and old wells throughout the trend. Cur- 
rent production in the three-county area is a million 
barrels of oil a month. 

How has the flow of oil affected the area? The 
dreams of personal wealth have faded for many of 
the farmers as the numbers of dry holes have in- 
creased. (Although geologists have mapped the trend 
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with considerable accuracy, it is still impossible to be 
certain oil or gas lies below any particular location. 
The trend is only a quarter mile wide at some points, 
and in at least one place the formation pinches out 
altogether.) But in a general way, the discovery of 
oil has brought prosperity to the entire region. 

The change has not, however, been of the wild, 
boomtown variety. The farmers are solid, conserva- 
tive folk whose families have worked this land for 
generations. They have learned to accept the strug- 
gle, and they find it hard to alter their ways. 

Most still work their land. There are a few new 
homes, and the passerby can see an occasional new 
automobile in a driveway or a shining piece of new 
farm machinery in the yard. Old buildings, including 
many churches, have received new coats of paint, and 
there is a spruced-up look about the area. 


“People are more mature” 


“This isn’t a boom in the old sense,” an observer 
comments. “Maybe people are more mature these 
days, and maybe oilmen are too.” 

Robert Dunn, editor of the Jonesville Independ- 
ent, has had a grandstand seat from which to watch 
the oil developments. His town of 1,600 persons is at 
the south end of the field, in the area where the first 
discovery was made. 

“This was a depressed area before,” Dunn says, 
“but now bank holdings have increased three or four 
times. The population was leaving. In 1950 it was 
lower than in 1880. Now it’s back up again. 

“Look down the street. There are nine restau- 
rants in this town, and all of them are doing business. 
There isn’t a merchant in town who hasn’t felt the 
prosperity.” 

M. L. Rossman owns a 160-acre farm outside 
Mosherville, in the heart of the trend. “I used to 
raise milk cows and run a dairy operation,” he says. 
“Now I have eight producing wells on my land.” 

Rossman, whose friends call him “Jiggs,” has 
worked on his farm since 1940. He had 24 cows and 
many acres of corn, but he was just getting by. One 
of his sons was in a hospital; and he was deeply in 
debt, as were many of his neighbors. 

Then oil was found on his land. 

“When the checks came from the leases, I went 
into the house and told my wife: ‘Get on your coat. 
We're going out and pay bills.’ When we came back, 
we didn’t have much left; but we were on solid 
ground. 

“What am I going to do with my royalties? Some 
of my friends think my wife and I ought to take a 
vacation—go to Florida or someplace. But I’ve never 
been out of the State. I went up to northern Michi- 
gan once, but that’s as far as I’ve ever been.” 

In Albion, which is the largest town in the oil- 
field, a chamber of commerce was organized a year 
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ago. Its secretary, Dallas C. Zonkers, describes what 
happened when oil came to Albion. 

“There was a housing development with 100 
homes in it at the edge of town. Through some tech- 
nicality they were standing empty, and nobody much 
needed them anyway. Now people are moving in. 
The town is crowded, as far as housing is concerned, 
and homes are hard to find. The mayor and the city 
council are seeking areas to open for development. 


Business up 50 percent 

“Another indication of what has happened to 
us here is the sales tax report: it shows that business 
has increased about 50 percent in the last two years. 
A tremendous facelifting is going on. People are 
putting on new store fronts, hanging new signs. 

“The city is using $173,500 from leases to build 
new sewers. The schools are spruced up, and you 
don’t hear much about us being a ‘depressed area’ 
any longer.” 

But perhaps more important than the physical 
health that has come to Albion is the new spirit. 

“Albion was always a pretty conservative town,” 
Zonkers says. “But the oil people have brought new 
ideas. Old barriers are going down, and new faces 
are welcome. Oil has been good for Albion.” 

In Jackson, too, the county seat of Jackson 
County and a city of 50,000 population, the change 
brought about by oil has been strongly felt, although 
the community itself is outside the field. 

A reporter for the local daily paper calls oil 
Jackson’s second industry, after the manufacture of 
auto parts. The city bustles with the activity gener- 
ated by the district offices of oil companies, drilling 
contractors, geologists, and service organizations. 

“Restaurants have picked up here,” he says, 
“and motels are being built. Jackson is an old city, 
and people were skeptical about the oil at first. Now 
it’s been accepted. It’s part of the town’s economy.” 

And so it goes throughout the Trenton Trend. 
For the first time in decades the area’s economy is 
pulsing in healthy fashion. This spring farmers are 
gathering more than their usual crop of stones; this 
spring the barren soil is yielding a crop of petro- 
leum. The farmers count it among their blessings. 
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End of shift at a Louisiana refinery: 

Homeward-bound workmen are dwarfed © ; 

by giant catalytic crackers, key tools in : : 
modern high-quality gasoline from crude oil ; A 
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